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Popularly and scientifically the education of young children has 
been rapidly becoming a foremost topip of study and discussion 
during the past two years. - ■ ' 

Parents, educators, and even the man in the street^e reoo^izing 
the potential abilities of .young children and the need, for using the 
rich but much neglected preschool years of a child’s life as an educa- 
tional asset. Nursery school workers are gaining evidence fcf the 
effect conditioned environment and scientific supervision have upon 
young children’s mental and physical welfare;^ Kindergarten-pri- 
• mary teachers are guiding classroom activities to meet the behaWor 
needs a$;^wcll as the skills required of their pupils. They are.pfac- 
ticing in increasing niimbers the modern principles of education and 
are contributing to the widespread interest in character education. 
A closer cooperation between school and home activities and among 
“grades” of work is being effected for the t>enefit of both phildren 
and adults— the parents and the teachers. Child-welfare research 
stations, consultation centers, and habit clinics are offering guidance 
in understanding individual needs among children. 

- Popular magazines have featured articles on such topics as the 
development |pf desirable habits and beliaviors in young children, 
the relation of parent behavior to that of their children, the book 
interests of children, and progress in developing health habits. 
Parenthood is becoming a real profession, and parents of young 
•children are gathering for child-study classes all over the country to 
^ prepare for this profession.' Nursery school, kindergaiten, «nd pri- 
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mary teachers are realizing that they need to know far.more than 
they now do about the emotional and physical welhbeing of preschool 
and school children, and sections of their conference and convention 
programs have been devoted to these subjects. 

Teachers, research workers, and administrators are appreciatinfj 
the c^ntial need of interrelating all phases of education and of 
unifying the progressive steps in educative experiences for young 
children from nurseiy schools through the kindergarten and primary 
grades. Principles of ^ucation uilderlying these ideals of education 
emphasize that the development of desirable behaviors is as important 
an educational objective as the (achievement of knowledge, that learn-, 
ing takes place effectively only through the combined mental and 
physical activity of the children, and that similar environment, 
similar methods of teaching, and similar objectives of education 
should mark the work with all ages of children, and should insure 
continuous, uninterrupted progress in their development. 

These principles of educa’tion are being expressed in the courses 
of study prepared for kindergarten-primary grades^as a. unit; in the 
unified preparatory courses offered by 80 per cent of the teacher- 
training^ institutions preparing teachers for kindergarten-primary 
grades; in the informal organization of primary^ classrooms and the 
specific efforts of kindergarten teachers to lay foundations for the 
school subjects through the children’s experiences; and by the super- 
viso:y units for kindergarten-primaij grades in 72 per cent of the 
city- school systems supporting kindergartens. 

The reorganization within the Bureau of Ekiucation in 1925 of its 
.section of kindergarten education in the city schools division into e 
.action of nursery-kindergarten-primary education has been in keep- 
ing with the general movement to unify the work for all ages of 
young children. Since its organization jthis section has served 
teachers and parents of young children, supervisors and superin- 
tendents of schools, research workers, editors, school architects, rep- 
fesenttitivcs of educational organizations, and bthers interested in the 
education of young children. It has assisted in general educational 
surveys, has assembled and distributed information, and is carrying 
out a jirogram which includes studies' and researches in matters con- 
cerned with the educatfon of children through the eighth or ninth* 
year. 

Because this is the first report since the reorganization of this 
section of the Bureau of Education, data have been assembled to 
offer facts concerning present practices in nursery-schodl, kinder- 
garten, and primary education to provide bases from which future 
progress may be reckoned, ns well as to show the need for more 
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complete and accurate information in many lines of educational work 
with children of these younger ages. . * ^ 

None of the )>ractices here reported arc perfected, and 'neither are 
they A universally used as can be hoped for in the future. The 
types of scientific thinking which modern principles of education 
stimulate should, however, continue to develop a highly professional 
attitude among teachers during the next biennium — an attitude char- 
acterized by. alertness to see and to grasp opportunities for demon- 
strating those principles of educational theojry which recognize the 
interests and activities of children of all ages as the means by which 
they learn. Examined in this light, the education provided to-day 
for young children seems based on a scientific foundation determined 
by groups of research specialists. Their work converges in the 
problems of education for the early y5ars of a child’s life and is 
administered by' teachers who are alert to the need for observing' 
children’s interests and reactions and for determining the plana of 
school work accordingly. ^ • 

Both specific and ^neral problems are waiting for solution. 
IVhot do play materials contribute to children’s education f What 
practical experience with infants and preschool children is needed 
for the student training to be a teacher or majoring in child psy- 
chology? What health habits for which the elementary schools irO' 
striving can be eosily established in nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens? What shifting of standards' or lEgrouping of children will 
best promote continuity tn education and will materially reduce *the 
large per cent of first-grade children retained a second year in that 
grade? With, how <nany children can a teacher work effectively jn 
nursery schools, in kindergartens, and in primary grades? What is 
the per pupil hour cost o't education for these three groups of chil-' 
dren ? These and many similar questions are in need'o^study to aid 
teachers and administrators in providing the richest opportunity for 

each child’s education. • ' 

• * * ' ■ 

NURSERY SCHOOU EDUCATION 

The breadth of interest in nursery school edaicntion is evident from' 
die many tjrpes of institutions with which (he schools are connected 
and the several purposes for which they are organized. In each case 
(he care and instruction ot children is nf primary importance, End 
in many cases the work with the children’s parents is just as impor- 
tant. Intimately connected with this are the progTOms of research 
in educational methoils and materials, in behavior development, in 
foods and clothing, in social conditions, and in physical growth; 
This research and the training of teachers, the preparehtal and the 
parental education projn'ams indicate the wide fi^d of aervioes cor- 
ered by nursery school education. 
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Some of tWpn.vato nlirserj schools are organized to relieve pitrente 
occupied within and outside the home, as well to provide 
educative fexperiences foi; the children. Many of these are inde- 
pendent units, and others are a .part of the kindergarten'primaiy 
unit in experimenUl schools. Irt jome cases nursery sdiools are-y' 
housed in social settlements, public-nealth centers, day hospitals, etc., 
and are supported chieAy by philant|iropic organizations, though a 
nominal fee is usually paid by the parents On certain days, in some 
of th^ schools, parents are giv^n the opportunity to assist the ! 
directing teacher as part of the parental training work conducted 
by the school. Nursery schools, used as laboratories in certain col- 
leges, universities, and tc.'.cher-training institutions, offer *student8 
opportunity* to observe and study the interests, habits, and sueeds of 
young children. In some cases participation. and leaching experience 
with children is also provided for students. Su^h opportunities are 
also offered to high-school students in the public-school system of one 
city as a part of the_ preparental training in the course of home 
'economics. Two other city school systems ai-e developing plans so . 
that these high-schdbl students may have similar iopportuni ties and 
are relatlhg this work to other courses in the student’s curriculum. 
.As yet no public-school system, has assumed the entire exjienso of 
operating a nursery school. This is due to tlie need for legal tulings 
favoring the appropriation *of funds for such expenditures. Coop- 
erative projects between the pirblic schools and. private organizations 
are, however, now in effect in several cities, and in two or three of 
these -the nui^ry school is •’under the general supervision of tjie 
‘kindergarten -primary supervisor. 

Research centers in the field of nursery-school education arte estab- 
lished in Columbia University (Teachers College), Cornell, Iowa 
University, Johns Hopkins, Minnesota, and Yale, and at the Merrill- 
Palmer School of Homem^king in Detroit. This latter school, rec- 
ognized as one of. the fic^t to initiate studies in child development, 
accepts students from universities for short terms of research work. 

At Columbia, Iowa, and Minnesota the work is carried on through 
institutes of child welfare independent of other univei-sity depart- 
ments but offering their resources to all departments interested in 
cooperating with their projects or in initiating individual researches. 
Th© work at Cornell is a part of the College of home economics, at. 
Johns Hopkins it is a part of the psychological laboratory, 'and at 
Yale the research is carried on through their psychoclinic. Other 
research centers in the experimental stage of organization are lo- 
cated in Los Angeles and Oakland, Calif. ,;>fany colleges and uni- 
versities are conducting research in this field of nursery education 
in connection with their courses in child care and training, Tiome 
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' eooDomica, psychology, and education. Significant projects very 
much in the nature of research are conneeted with two eastern ' 
women’s colleges. Students in the department of education at Smith 
College have the privilege of working in a nursery scliool connected 
with the ’’Institute for the coordin^ion of Women’s Interests.” 
During .the summer, Vassar College maintains a nursery s&ool as 
part of the work in the department of euthenics. 

Besearch in a new field of Wbrk helps to determine administrative 
policies, to outline the techniques of teaching, and to check the effeo* 
tiveness df its achievements. Doctor Gesell* indicates the great 
pppo|;tunity which is open to the' workers identified with the scien- 
^ tific exploratory work in the education of preschool children.' He 
outlines five- major fields of investigation to. which he feels the , 
ourser^ school can make significant contributions: Fint^ the prob- 
lem of individual, differences, which" has hitherto been largely con- 
fined to adults; adolescents, and school children; wcond^ the problem 
' of mental hygiene, of stimulation, and* fatigue, for which mora 
scientific data are needed to' allay the fear ,that nursery s6fiool 
experience is too exciting for young children, and to modify the 
school’s program to avoid' unnecessaiy demands upon their emo- 
tional an^ social adaptation ; tlUrd-^ to de/elop methods of measure-^ 
mont for the personal-social behavior qf young children and to 
Attempt to establish norms; fourth^ to <?arry on constructive investi- 
gations in the matter of behavior problems.and to develop an effec- 
tive (eciiniqne of study that is already forecast by the case study or 
diary record methods now in u§e; and the development of 
methods of parental guidance, since the welfare of children is so 
largely conditioned by the environment determined by the parents. • 
Aside from this program suggested, by Doctor Oesell, many other 
studies of'the physical and emotional development of young children • 
and of the educative values of play materials could be proposed and 
many such studies are well underway throughout the country.^ 
Whereas the major number of nursery schools has been organized 
at the Initiative of educators, there are many schools in which parents 
have taken the initiative and have organized the schools as coopera- 
tive neighborhood projects. There are approximately 75 or 80 schools 
now in operation which are bsted as 'nursery schools. The list* 
changes frequently because new schools are con^antly* being opened, 
others for one reasoiMr another are closing, and still others are found 
to *be informally organized* neighborhood playgtonps or day nur- 

'■ . , ' . ■ I I . . — i - 1 I 

• flMwU, Anurid. BxperiMDtal adneatioD and tba Burasry aebooL Xov. «f Bdo- 
Rwarch, 14 : 81-St, Bfpt., 

■Maraton, nralia Ray. Dln>ctory of 'Bwaarcb In Child Dewlopment. CwapUed for 
NatlonnI Reaaarcb CounfU committaa on obUd darolopmaiiti National Baaoareb ConndU • 
Waahlqitan, O. C.| March, ISXT. . ^ 
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seriM not desifing nor meriting the neme nursery school. A ne«l I 
hss now «^n for the determination of certain minimum essentials 
^aractenstic of a nursery school. / Such essentials could, of course 

by established 

st^da,* would keep nursery school work upon its present high edu- 
cationd lewl. Much iriterest in the educational po^bilitios ot their 

.W i“ by directors of day nurwries. A cordial 

mntation was issued to speakers for the convention program of the 
National Federati^ of Day Nurseries to describe the educational 
(Aj^ives and mataRSIi, the day’s program, record keeping, and the 
treming for teachers considered essential for raising the ca« of chil- 

?^“™bon. Trained teachers have been added to 
•the staffs of several duy nurseries. ^ 

» 

PROCULAlCa AND STAVTS 

Most of the nursery schools are .in se,«sion five days k week with 

romparable in length with that for^public sjhoot I 
Two-thirds of a sampling of 36 schools plan for a day from 4 to- 

“ “i®*'’’ q'*”'' “'® •b'*''* 'be ehildren only ' 

feel ihat ”t*nT ' ""e experienced nursery school workers 

Irliatsla s“‘ least 6 or 7 lioufo is needed to condition 

^ ?• 'bildren. Great importance is laid 

. 1 — <*'™!eP'"ent of habits if eating, sleeping, 
uSlr “ a nursery school 

nhtrf™l"'“ l»Bin wjth soma form of 

LC ntfu*™" i’.!'’ *“■' ‘b® benefit of each child and for the 

doom wi(k*oh™“*’ i “ "“'b as liosaiBle out of 

7 Pbye'eel apparatus„tqm and educational materials; a ' 

^ lunch of orange juicd’fnd cod Hvcr oil, tomato juice or 

thi\’h! hi! ''®* foe »'o>7 telling and music. To 

lmd»r^ “ b>ng afternoon nap, more 

cafe for fofcWld: '“"'b bofore the parent 

^"'pnient and room arrangement of a nursery school are con- 
and°mti * 'be children physical exercises, experiences with toys, 
tacf.^bi,"*It’'b''b ‘bey learn to control and to use, and social con- 

Wfev w^h t'll^.K ™ ®f-‘b“'' *K®' The' orderliness and accessi-' 
^•.*b!'b the supplies and play materials are arrahged are 
rmp^t it^ in developing self-reliance end independence. 

I®' xoperriaion oi the children’s phyai- 

^and naentM healfo, for social workers and for consultation service 

^ “1? “*5 ®l* “bool usually includes special cin- 

tants u well u teachers. This is, as a rule, part-time service. But 

’ rr " * . ’ . i 
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in some cases full time is given, dividing it between the nureei7 
school and a behavior clinic or consultation center connected with 
the nursery school. Such a cUnil: or center serves both the school 
child and his parents, sometimes also caring for older children ii\ 
the family through studying character traits and abnormal behaviors. 
The following extract from a fetter describes the staff of consultants 
recently added to *the Cleveland Kindergarten-Primary Training 
School:. 

One' of the intermtlnx ihlngB In connection with this nitraery-Mtioo) work 
that tlie iralniitx actiool and the association are doing is Uiat we now hate our 
own tehavlor clinic with psychiatrist, pajchologlst, nalrillbn worker, 'trained 
nurse, psychiatric sucfai worker, and medical examiner. Thin unit U consider- 
Ing behavior cases of the nursery kindergarten. ^ 

The greatest importance is placed ujmn the training of teachew. 
In many iristances it is considered es^ntial for a teacher to have 
graduated from a^four-year college course in which she has received 
s{)ccial training iiTUie sciences und in*tho several types of psychology 
and education as well as in practice work with children in the entire 
unit of nursery-kindergarten-primary grades. The cooperative inter- 
est of clinical psydiologigts, of experts in the fields of home econom- 
ics, of ph^'sical hygiene and education, can well be .expected to pro- 
duce a^ well-rounded plan of education for young children which can 
also guide the work with older children and with parents and teachera 

Financial assistance has been given many child-stU(dy projects, 
aiid for many ** fellowships ” in preschool work by Laura Spel- 
man Rockefeller Foundation, and cooperation in the administra- 
tion of this work is bringing together specialists in the many fields 
■of education airily enumerated.^ Fpr the training of teachers, at 
le^ two institutions — the department of nursery, kindergarten, and 
primary education of We.stern Reserve University, formerly the 
Cleveland Kindergarten-Primary Training. School, and the National 
Kindergarten and Elementary College which is affiliated with North- 
western University — have added special training for nursery-school 
teachers. The Nursery Training School of Boston - confines its 
teacher-training work to this field. Adequate certification for such 
teachers has already been considered by the* States of Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, and is under consideration by California and one or two 
other State^; ^ * • 

« • WORKEBS* CONFERENCE * 

Problems^ naturally arise from ‘conducting schools when no pat- 
tern for the techniques, of teaching -has beet| foTOulated. To help . 
solve some of these problems, conferences of nursery-school workers, 
have held for two years independent of any othdr ed^ionaf 
organixatioif, but meeting at a time when thoee most ’inteiested' in' 
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such education aru attending other meetings, such as the Department 
of Superintendence and the International Kindergarten Union, The 
planu for the^ conferences’ have marked a new step in making | 
Nych programs; they have focused upon specific . problems, and . 

' have been organized on the discussion plan with group or topic lead- 
ers, These conference convened for a peri(^ of two days pre- 
cede by visits to nursery schools, and they have been characterized i 
by informality and by the frankest kinds of discussions. At the con- ! 
elusion of this year’s conference' the group, organizcMl most infor- 
mally, was disbanded until such a time as an organization could hr 
founded wl^h would represent the educational interests for the 
whole- |)eriod of young chihlliood. In the meantime the interests of 
nursery-school education were plaetnl in the hands of a coniiiiitteo 
of 19 reprcsenling all types of institutions and “centers” actively 
engaj^ in nursery -school work. With “this committee rests the re- 
s|K)hsihility of calling conferences and of representing the interests 
of nursery -school etliifation throughout the country, 

A 

EDUCATION or PAEBNTS A PART OP THK NURSEIIT-SCIKatL PROGRAM 

. A program of parental education must lie closely correlated with 
the program for the etiucation of young children. Such an intimate 
^lationship exists between parent and child that it is practically 
impossible to consider the e<lucation of one without the education of 
the other. Records of’^e^uhildi^n’s pliysical activities and^emev- 
tional reactions kept during the nursery -^‘h<K)I day nml to b<* con- 
tinued in the home.- What fl»e teacher does during the dav is 
frequently determined by what the child has been doing at home. 
The cooperation in such record keeping informs lioth school and 
home of the children's continuous progress and by initiating the 
parents into the purposes and plans of nursery-bohool education in- 
creases' their knowledge and skill in developing their own child. 
This initiation is carried into definite training in many schools 
through organized study groups and through schedule<l opportunities 
^for mothers to assist the nur^ry-schoo] teacher. - ‘ 

This local work is well supplemented t>y child-study clkss«» or- 
ganized and su^rvised by local, 'State, and National organizations,’ 
for instruction in parenthood not confined .to the*nurserv school. 
Courses in child study offered by universities and colleges from their 
extension departments are well illustrated by the folloi^'ing announce- ^ 
ments: 

,, counwea roa pjiacNta 

^ The 'program of eztennloD coanett In child Iriiiiiing of the Si-bool of Applied 
Social Efclencea of Western Reserve rnWcrsIty for the j^bting Tfinter wUI be 
extefidcd to Inclode three oourset. e«ch' to be offered In two sections to aCcom- 
aaoda^ those who wish to attend In the afternoon or In the evening. IncIndM 
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wtU be ‘'Tbi* fHlucntloii- <if iht* child vt prv«cbM)| iifc." "The home edpcatloo' 
of the child from six to twice. * and "The bou^edocetJon of the adolcKeal 
rhild."— School 7'uptr», Ctcvrlamt, Ohio, hVpfcmbe^tf,9, J9JS. 

f ‘ , 

* YO«*t cuiLD Ypnt oepoamiiTT , 

The Inetltpfe of Child Welfare Of the UtilTeraltT of Ulnneaota annonneea a' 
cerratpoQdeure course of lU lesaomi uu the cure aod tnilaini^ of jx>un« children.’ 
This course Is uffercti under the K<^neral exteiuil«»n dirlaloii without tee. It la 
open to all n*Nldents of Mlunesota. . ' • ^ 

The wurHj. in siui(ile terms mid with lllustratlous. wfll take up: Phfslcal 
ItTowth. ran*, and diet of young cblldreu. 

^ The maimavment of young i*blldreii with reference to the derelobmeot of 
lersounllly and the establishment of correcl habits of behavior. 

Play ; Toys, Kames. atorlcs< and luuate for young chlldrra. , 

* » 

eaxMcnooi, .^jin houk uvnuu routs . *" ' 

The Btfile i ulrerslly of lowii off«Ts to parents the heneflts of exIenxiVo ’ 
resean'h In the tniiiiinK of young children In a group of preHChiml laboratortea 
of the Iowa -C’hlld Welfare Uem-areli Htntlnn • • •. The purpose In tho 
Islsiratorles Is to giro the children un olipifrtnnUy to dcrelop under the 6est 
omdItlouBhand. to giro a llmlleil nunitier of research wor*kera uu opportunity 
to leiirn thmuah obs<*rvatlon aiul exiieriun'UUtlun the best niethoda fot 
iraining normal and ’>tiperlor cblldreu. 

TJk* first Sti»fej.no«nun of public in.strtiction for parents han born 
initidtod by Culifornin. A tiesrription of the \yorJk iieing sUrted. 
is given in the Elemcnlary School Journal) uk follows: 

An cxiM'riment In {Nireiit edneatiou. to be comfocted by^e California public- 
Mh‘*o| authorltle!^ hOH been unutaiiKn*d by the Callfornli superluleudcot of 
l»u|tlk iiistnu'tlon. As a lieglnnlng It Is propowsl |o orgnnin* H>clipuw, 4 In 
ibP northern i«irt of the State ami 4 In the southern. Hach c**nter will offer 
4l» a »*oiirse for mothers of preachool cliUdien. (2) n tunrw for father* of 
■iIoleHeni Imys. (3| u eoume for mothers of chlldivn between the agea of 
(‘and 12. mid (4) ii course for luolhun of adolescent girU. The chiaiwa will, 

WKt once In two weeks. Pan of the time will he devoted to lecture# on 
ihlld iisychology. ehanider education, nod similur topics, and part to dlacus> 
doirof proldems brought In by the pnrenta aod to the orgnhlxailon of iimpio 
. pnijects In child trniniug. In carrying oni this acheihe the board of ednratlon 
will enlist the 'Hid of such iigenele# as the Smlth-Uugbea homeHnaklng aUff. • 
home-extension and ttnirersity>extenKioa worker.*^, the buieau of child hygiene, 

Slid orgaulutioiis dealing with dellnq[uent children. * • * * 

-inpliasis ha.^i been given to preschool jstudy groupa 
»y such organizations as the National Council of Parents and 
Tcache|j‘8, the Child A.ssoci_ation of America) and the Ameri- 

can Association of University Women. Topics and outlines foi* 
stiidy, references to publications, pamphletR on pertinent topitat, and t 
ix'prinis of helpful articles from curreiU inaga;(ine8 are furnished by 
these organizations as mjs for study groups. Growth in interest in 
KUch study groupi^i^pponsored by the' educational department of 'the 
,Aiiieriran Association of Uni versify Women and supervised by their 
educirtional ^retary is evident from the fnet that in 1923 and 1924 
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there were 23 study/groups and in 1925-24 there were 157 ffrouns 
' organized in ^88 States and enrolling approximately 1,600 parents. 
The chapters of the Child Study Ass^iation of America have 
doubled within the past year. Under the supervision of this oWani- 
zation, four conferences on ‘‘Modem parenthood” have been held' 
m the cities of New York, Chicago, San Francisco, and Baltimore. 
Ihe project of fostering these conferences has been one of the most 
important steps in tJie progress of parental education. They have 
been attended by thousands of parents and teachers and addressed 
^by expert* from universities and research centers and have offered 
opportunities- for discussion of individual problems. The confer- 
ences have stimulated the organization of an institute for the prepa- 
ration of child-study group lenders and have carried a tremendous 
awakening of parents and of teachers to their responsibilities, to the 
fnscmatmg opportunities before them, and to the cooperation which 
will be able to further cemont the interests of home and school. 

At the mvitation of a group of directors of parental education 
projects a conference was called in the fall of 1926 of representatives 
from about 50 organizations and institutions interested in child study 
and parental education work. Discussions centered about the con- 
tents, methods, materials,’ and personnel needed for parental edu-- 
retion cla^. The value of the meeting was so evident that the 

National Council of Parental^ducation was organized. This council 

will further the work of parental education through assembling and 
distributing information and through assisting research imihis field. 

Aside from these activities, interest in parent education has been 
stimulated by many of the popular periodical publications,' A new 
' magazine, ‘ Children, the Magazine for Parents,” is offering popu- 
lar^ written articles by recognized authorities. The autumn nhmber' 
of Progressive. Education for 1926 focuses attention upon the “Pro- 
grcMive parent.” Other magazines classed as fiction and current 
topi^ have is^ed articles and special numbers on tbe education of 
child^, on the provision of books and reading for children, and on 
the education of parents. 

The menlific work of eiporte in the preachooi field and the liooper- 
atibn of parents and teachers for a bptter understanding of child life 
insure an education for children which should be more adequate. 

aoim uoiwT PUBUoAnona in this weld abide ipsoii thobe^ alikadt mcttionw) 

BaMwIn, Bird T. PiWhooI ‘paychologlcal laboratories at the University of 
Iowa. Childhood edncatlon, 4 : 232-236, JannaryT 1927, 

DeflcrlpUon of the natore and aeopo of work In thla laMtratory. 

Bmner. M. B. A anraery school prograiQ. Childhood education, 8:18-21, 
September. 1026. 

mwcrlpUon Of a day‘a actlTllle* at tb. Oowan Noracry School, conducUd br tb« 
QwcUnd mndenartu-Priisary Tn^ntaf School. % conouewa ny 

% » 
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New Xork, New 


Concerning parents. A symposium on present-day parenthood. 

Republic (Inc.), 1926, 279 p. ' 

A report of the nddrea<eo giyen before the Flrirt' Conference, on Modem Perent- 
bood held In Ne# York City, October, 1026. The mddreMes deal with modern 
fapiUy relatlonahlpa, with preicbool wnd ndoloacent child problema la the homo 
and In the community, and with tbc parenta' ouUoek on~Ufe. * 

Eliot, Abigail. Educating the imrent tbrougb the nursery' school, tlhildhood 
* edition, S : 183-188, December, 1920. 

Oeacriptlon of method! oaed to aecure loteUlgent cooperation of tbe^^otbera 
of Cambrldse Nuraery^ Bebool and Bugglea Street Nunwry School of Boat^ 

Frans, Shepherd Ivory, Pyscbologlcal aspects of the preschool child. Child- 
hood education. 2:277-283, February, 1926. 

An analysla of the beglnnloga of certain adjuatmenta in young chlldren'a behnrlor 
<*8i€ntlal for modem loclnt and Industrial life. 

Guidance of (Childhood and Youth. Readings in Child Study. Edited by Bfu- 
jamln C\ Gruenberg. New York, lia^millau (3o,, 1926. 324 p. 

Source material to guide parenta In meeting problema of^aclpUne, chlldren'a fean. 
Bpeecb deTclopmont, etc. ^ 

Hill, May. The nursery ‘^hool and parental education. In National education 
association. Department of elementary school principals. Sixth yearbook, 
1927. Washington, D. C„ Department of elementary school principals, 1927, 
p. 146-161. • 

Well llluatrated deacriptlona of certain ouraery acbool dbjectivea and pragraou with 
ipdlcatloBH of their values for parents. 

Hill, Patty Smith. The Question of the nursery school teacher. Childhood 
education, 3; 72-80, Octol>er, 1926. 

• Building a corrlculnm for proapretive nnraery school teacbera from diary record! 
of indlTldual children kept by aklllful nursery acbool tenebem, and from Job analyars 
of nursery stbool teaching: lUnatnted with one complete .Uory record of a nuraerr 
school teacher. 



Jobntion, Harriet M. A nursery school experiment. New York, bureau of edo- 
catlona] experiments. 1922. Revised, 1926. 82 p. lUus. 

Describes a nursery acbool, «purely American in conception, which claims educa- 
tional need as Its primary excuse for exiatence. DeMcrlbes equipment and nro- 
cedure, giving excerpts froi^dally record abeeta. 

Peart^n. Ruth R. The behavior of the preschool child. American journal of 
sociology, 81:600, 192a 

A summary and bIbUogrnpby of the more algolfleant literature written In BnglUh 
since 1919 on the behavior of young children. Thia literature shows that chid 
study now focuses upon total concrate altuotlous in the lives of real ohUdran 
Agencies for child study Include habit ond ebUd guidance clinics, preschool laborai 
torlea, and the nursery sebooL These agencies concern themselves with normal as 
well ua with problem children. 


Raymond, E. Mae. The nnraery school as an Integral part of education. 
Teachers coOege record, 27 : 872nt891, May, 1926. 

In oi^r to make the nursery acbool an Integral part of education. It must be 
provided with, a currlctalum In which subject jmattcr values sre recognised A 
study of nursery school education sbowa that It Js s(*tun|ly laying" foundations for ele- 
mentary ednentlon through safeguarding of banlth. developing aoclal and physical 
control, providing opportunity for sodnl adaptation and for learning throunh 
pbservatlon, experimentation, and oeIf.«xprctBlon. 

Wwlley, Helen T. The real function of the nnnery school. Child study 
*8: lO^L February, 1926, 

Brnf^^ses the better nnderstanlllng and cloaar relatlonahlp which exist bstwe*n‘ 
parents shd cblldren as s result of noroory* school edoosttoa. 


I. 
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KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION 

Progreas in kindergarten-primary education may be measured in 
thR*o ways: Through increase in the* number of 4 and 6 year old 
children enrolled in kindergarten and in the actual number of kinder- 
^rten classes; through the assimilation of kindergartens into the 
‘ ®l€taentary grade unit of the school system ; and through the accept- 
an<» in primary-grade classi-ooms of methods and materials of edu- 
cation which combine the development of skills in the “tool” and 
graphic” subjects with the development of chUdren’s social and 
intellectual behavior, and which provide adequate opportunities for 
creative expression of children's interests. 

Those who are«form‘uIating principles of education to guide curricu- 
lum construction and the improvement of teaching recognize no dif- 
ferences m the genend objectives for education at any age level. 
Improvem^t in behavior and working through pupils’ interests aie 
08 ^ntid m high-school teaching as in the kindergarten-primary 
grades. The fact is recognized that whereas most of the leaders in 
the held of kindergarten-primary education further the unification of 
early elemcntarj^ education and accept the “ behavior and pupil inter- 
est objectives of teaching, there are many teachers Who are not yet 
ready to demonstrate them, afid many administrators who are not 
yet willing to let the teachers carry-out the demonstration. Kinder- 
gwtcn activities should contain the beginnings of all the elementary 
school acti viti^. No unrelatedness nor isolation is ever product! ve of 
progr^, but in merging their work with the elementary unit there 
, ^ouId be no fear that the influence kindergartners have had' in 
deformalizing primary classroom work, of focusirfg attention on chil- 
dren as mdividuals rather than as classes, will be submerged because 
kindergartners are outnumbered by the other “grades” in the ele- 
mentary unit. Neither should primary teachers fear that, so long 
“ th^ give themselves as thorough and as conscientious a preparation 
in understanding pupils.as they hove in understanding subject matter, 
the achievement of pupUs wilWaU below present attainments. 

t-xplaming to parents what the schools of to-day should do 
for their children helps teachers to cldVify their own notions of 
modem educational practice and to remove the fear of displeas- 
ing patrons. Teaching, like living, is after ail a matter of principles, 

^ 1.“, j through uniting educational work for all ages 

of children should be entertained by kindergarten and primary teach- 
ora nor justified by -administrators: The initiative for prodding 
Icindergart^ and the setting for modem methods of teaching resin 
largely with the school administrator. With the teacher rests 
responsibilities for fitting programs of work to children’s interests 
Md abilities, for relating her work to that in other grades, and for 
building an atmosphere of growing and of happiness in the classroom. I 
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^ IX(/R£AaE IN NUMBER OF KlNDEROARTENg ^ 

Since c<^plete statistical data for 1920 have not yet been received 
from all city school systems in the country, a sampling of 194 cities 
has been taken to indicate national growth in the number of kinder- 
^rtens. . These cities in 33 States and the District of Columbia 
constitute per cent of all cities with more than 10,000 population 
and include TO per cent of all cities having a population of 100,000 
or more. This gives a lepresentative group from which deductions 
may be drawn. The data from these 194 cities show that kinder- 
garten enrollments between 1924* and 1926 increased 7.5 per cent 
Enrollments in other elementary grades in these cities remained 
about the same. This apparent lack of increase in the elementary 
grade enrollment seems to be substantiated by the statistical reports 
received from 12 States for the year 1926, which show a drop in such 
enrollment of 0.7 per cent under that for the year 1924. 

The data* are distributed among cities of three population sizes 
in the following (able. The largest increase in number of schools 
which include kindergartens is^ found in large, cities of the firstifc 
class, of 100,000 population and more. But greater increase in the 
nun^ber of teachers employed, in the enrollment of children, and in 
the average doily attendance is found in the second-class cities, popu- 
lations of 30,000 to 100,000, and in third-class cities, populations of 
10,000 to 80,000. These changes do not hold true for the figures of 
elementary schools, teachers, enrollments, and attendance. 

Tabie 1. Bohooli, teachert, mroUmcnt», an4 atten4ance in Mndergarteiu and 
elemcnlarjf gradet of J94 ci/tra for tho peon 1924-1926 
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In the 194 cities mentioned above there were 17 per cent more 
kindergart^ ^hools in 1926 than in 1924, 5 per cent more teachers 
and, most signiflcant of all, a 18 per cent higher average daily attend- 
ance. From these figures it can be inferred that cities which have 
accepted kindergartens as an integral part of Uieir scliool systems 
rontinue to complete present elementary school units by addin«^ 
^dergartens and to provide khvdergarten iwms in their ne^ 
bujldings. More kindergartens, thin teachers have been added, and 
it is probable that the organization of many of these new kinder- 
gartens makes it possible for the teachers to devote to them their 
full time, morning and jifternoon, instead of conducting kinder 
jwrteiw half a day and assisting throughout the school grades during 
he otlier half day. T-his is one explanation of the fact that there 
were more kindergartens established than there were teachei-s en- 
gaged. Another explanation for this difference is found in the fact 
that several school superintendents who have had a more traditional 
^ of organization now provide two kindergarten sessions a doy, 
placing the kindergarten teacher on the same salary basis as the 
other primary teachers and requiring her to teach two sessions instead 
of hnishing her day’s work at noon. 

The 13 ^r cent increase in average daily attendance for kinder- 

eDroUmeDt. Most of this increase occurred in large cities This 
mcrea^ in attendance may be interpreted both as the patrons’ ap- 
preciation of the values of kindergarten experience for their young 
children and as a powmg realization among them that school-attend- 
anoe habits must be established in tlie first or kindergarten grade of 
the elementary school unit. Among these 194 cities there were 9 
which had organized kinder^rtens for the. first time. These cities 
Z States-Connecticut, Indiana, Massa- 

in «videnc6 of Urge increases in kindergarten enrollments 

18 found in reports from the cities of Detroit and Los Angeles. The 
increase of Enrollment in Detroit for the year 1925-26 over the pre- 
ceding year was 15 per cent, as compared with an 8:4 per .cent in- 
crease for the other elementary grades; for the year 1926-27 the 
mcre^ or«r the preceding year was 18.31 per cent for kindcrgarUn’ 
CTrollment, as compared with 9.3 per cent for the other elementary 
. ^ades, or almost twice as large an increase for kindergarten as for 
other elementary grade enrollments. 

In Los A^eles the figures for 1924-25 show a 10.95 per cent in- 
crease in kindergarten average daily attendance over that for the 
preying year, and a SiSO per cent increase for other elemenUry 
grades. For 1925-26 there was a 16.7 per cent increase for kinder- 
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garten average daily attendance and 4 per cent for the other ele- 
mentary grades, the increase for the kindergarten being about three 
times that for the other elementary grades. 

During the past 10 years there has been an increase of 14 per cent 
in the population of the United States. A 32.6 per cent growth in 
enrollment of kindergarteh^during the same period of years' indi- 
cates growth in public interest in the education of 4 and 6 year old 
children. The following table shows the total increase in the num- 
ber of kindergartens and teachers, in enrollment and in average 
daily attendance between the years 1914 and 1924. It also shows 
that private kindergartens are fewer in number, and that there are 
more public kindergartens. This may^e explained in part by the 
fact that many kindergartens organized and originally supported by 
piiilanthpopic institutions have been taken over by the public-school 
’system. Such a change from private to public control of kinder- 
gartens is normal and natural. Private funds are frequently spent 
to show the need fo^ an educational movement and to demonstrate 
its value, i^hilantliropic organizations were the first to champion 
the kindergarten, to show the social and educational need for it, as 
well as to demonstrate the possible contribution it could make to 
general education. This type of private organization substitute . 
for the public school until popular opinion permits the use of public 
money for the support of the project. The following figures indi- 
cate that public opinion ha^ncreasingly approved of kindergarten 
education during the past IC^ears. » « - 

Kitidergarien «tatMio» for IBI 4 an<t 19H 
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LEGISLATION TO Am KINDBBOARTEN EDUCATION 

'The addition of kindergartens to a public-school system is as 
dependent upon popular, active interest of the citizens as it is upon 
legislative enactments. Neither popular interest nor legislation is* 
self-sufficient. 

Satisfactory State kindergarten legislation provides four essen- 
tials: First, it designates who shall be responsible for establishing 
kindergartens; second, where (in what school districts) they may be 
established; third,, what qualifications the teacher must meet to 
00821 ’—27 — ^ ‘ . 
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rweive pro^r .•ertification; and fourth, how the naotwaarv Bnancial 
support shall be obtained. ^ 

^ Effective popular int^ in kindergartei education may be 

Afflll!? ^ community the advantages 

er^ young children by attending kindergartens and by crystalizina 
hiB inte^ in a conviction that kindergartens are an integral part 
o the school system and that the financial support for them should 
be den ved from the general school funds just as it is for any other 
grade of the school astern. - ^ 

Arousing popular interest in kindergarten education has been 

Sta^ tl^ actmty has been a matter of local interest to make use of 
c^jting legislation, and in other SUte^ there have been general state- 
wi e programs to create a demand for kindergartens and to secure 

rrr** establishing Uiem. Organizations 

lending their support to these programs include local civic welfare 
c ubs, and the International Kindergarten Union, the National 
dergartCT Association, and branch organizations of the National 

Wom^s Clubs the Federatioir of Ubor, the American Legion. 
Ihe State of Iowa has recently passed a mandatory-on-petition 
...law to aid the establishmg of kindergartens.. Other than this no 
new kindergiirten legislation, so far as we know, has been passed, and 
the inforniation in United States Bulletin, 1925, No. 7, “‘Kinder- 
garten legislation,” is still current. 

, CUWUCDLUM CONSTRUCTION AND REVISION 

The work with curricula for kindergarten -primary grades has 

^ ® »^iplinarj training. 

^ in^odarn social and 

^ the changing of ohildren’a behavior. 

fo^theirtS *“™' *"'* <>e8irable changes 

nrim.™ “«*'» «* behavior, have become^ 

Cr “* cnrricula in many school ayetema. 

Their influMce la teing felt m school systems stiU working from the 
OTbject matter and disciplinary point of view. These changes are 
in kMping with the general shift in emphasis from subject matter 

<levelopment, and have als5 been anticipated by 
“ kindergarten, education and tee 
e^nmental wort being earned on in certain public and private 
school «ntets. TTieae records are of two types: Hie 'person^ and 

dr«n and in canng for their physical and emotional welfare; and the 
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res|)onHe or activity records which indicate the materials children like 
best to usCf what they do with them and how they handle them, how 
they get along with other children, their muscular coordination, and* 
the information and skills which develo|>. 

Experimentation end objective measurements determining values 
of methods and materials of instruction have offered another objec- 
tive basis for curriculum making. * 

Two outstanding effects -of these fundamental changes in principle 
arc found in the continuity of educational experiences planned from 
grade to grade, an<l in the integration of subjects about “ activities.^’ 
Among the courses of study emphasizing the continuity of work in 
^ kindergarten-primary and kindergarten-elementary grades which 
have been iwently issued are those from Baltimore, Md., Elizabeth, 
N. J., Hutchinson, Kans.. Louisville (Ky.) Normal School,Ix>s Angeles 
and San F^jancisco, Calif. This idea -of continuity has been greatly 
helped by such studies as the determination of six prerequisites to 
beginning reading given in the twenty-fourth yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, Part I, pages 26 to 30, and 
(he Monograph Num‘ber 1, Improvement in the Teaching of Reading, 
lulled in 1926 by the bureau of publications, department of education, 
city of Baltimore. Integration of subject matter is effected through, 
planning units of work or “ activities.” Tlie almost universal exprt?s- 
fiion of opinion favoring unification and integration of subject matter 
in the three primaiy grades is found oh pages 325 and 326 of the fourth 
yearbook of the department of superintendence. The integration of 
work in kindergartens not mentioned in this discussion is* evidently 
taken for granted. Integration “ rejects the traditional subject mat- 
ter as such, and substitutes activities and materials, both new lyid 
old, which fulfill certain’ social objectives determined upon as the 
criteria for selection of content.” These objectives have been stated ' 
above. 

Curriculum emphasis upon development of behaviors in children* 
has been supported by increased interest in character education and * 
in encouraging creative expression among the children. Among 
recent publications in the field of character education is one from the 
Oakland (Calif.) public schools, Building Character Through Activ- 
ities in, the Elementary Schools, in which teachers of kindergartens 
and the first six grades present devices and projects in developing 
elements of good citizenship. The public-school system of Newark, 
N. J., has issued mimeographed outlines for each grade, Character 
Training for Kindergarten and Elementary Grades, which guide 
teachers in developing such character traits as industry, 4 Workman- 
ship, courtesy, duty and service, loyalty, courage, self-reliance, spoits- 
oianship, and self-control. The faculty of the Moorhead SUte 
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Tekchers College in MinnesoU, in their bulletin, Education for De- 
sirable Attitudes in Conduct, have made inventories o| desirable traits 
of character and have described certain units of work for each grade 
through which these traits are exercised. The report of the commitfee 
on character education of the National Education Association has been 
published by the Bureau of Education* as Bulletin, 1926, No. 7, A 
largo amount of other material on character education is now being 
issued in courses of study, house organs of public-scliool systems, 
jommals of State teachers associations, and through professional or- 
ganizations. ' * • 

Aside from the emphasis uiion creative activities given in many 
current courses of study, spi'cial contributions haj e been made. Two- 
• pamphlets have been issued by the Milwaukee State Normal School, 
Cr^tive Activities in First Grade, and another for the .second grade, 
which rdrord experiences in arousing children’s spontaneous interests 
.and in using them for creative work in music, poetry, prose, dramati- 
zation and block building. “Creative eifort” is the subject for 
volume 8, of the 1025 number of the Francis W. Parker School 
Studies m BMucation. In this book, creative etfort is surveyed in 
writing, music, eurythmics, fine and industrial nrls, which, as Miss 
Cooke says m the introduction, “ uncovers and stre&ses tJie fact that 
children of all ages, from the youngest ones through the high scliool, 
mil, when given opportunity, pour forth spontaneously and joyously 
their imaginings, ideas, and emotions.” Progressive Education has 
devoted three numbers of its magazine to well-illustrated discussions 
of ‘ Ci^tive expression through art,” “ Creative expression through 
• music, and “The environment for creative education.” One otlSr 
outstanding contribution, suggestive of many magazines made by 
Khool children though usually less formally produced, is the chil- 
dren s Primary School Book of the Ethicaf Culture School in New 
' York. Stenographic reports of the children’s conversations in plan- 
I ning a kindergarten project and discussing experiences in the second 
grade are given, as well as reproductions of poems and compositions 
created by the children in the first three grades. 


Units of interest ” in courses of study^require “ units of interest ” 
m classroom arrangement, and “activities” in the course of study 
ri^uire apparatus and equipment in the Classroom. Both are pos- 
. Bible m any classroom, and the expenditure of inonev m.tr hn 
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development in public school organization” and “What factors 
hinder creative development in public school organization^” describing 
^rtain possibiliti^ in equipment and programs for creative work in 
kindergarten-primary grades and reproducing tlie discussion foUova- • 
ing the program of the kindergarten-primary d^artment of. the 
National Education Association in Philadelphia, 1926. In the May , 
number, 1927, of the Journal of the Des Moines Teachers' Federation 
is given the following description of kindergarten equipment : 

Kucn school has the teeter which xoay be conrerted Into a allde; the taming 
l»le Tastencd In the doorway, for corrective exercbea for growing bodiea; 
niUHlcal inatmments. either piano or victrola; the feeding tray for winter ' 
hirda; big blocks which fUniihb material for making hooaea Mg enough to 
enter; the cantenter'a ts'iich where strange and wonderful things are made, 
d^llgR ting, the hearts of the makers— all these things contribute to the bapplneoB 
and well-being of the children who attend the kindergarten of to-day. 

The public schools of San Francisoo issued a bulletin in Apiil, 
1927, Furnishing the Setting for an Activity Program in Kinder- 
garten and Primary Grades. The school environment,. floor plans, 
equipment, and supplies are pictured, described^ and listed. Floor 
plans for kindergarten and primary rooms are here reproduced with 
the permission of Mr. Joseph M. 6winn, superintendent of schools. 

One other classroom unit planlKat is proving of value in encourag- 
ing creative work among children is infuse in Highland Park, Micb., 
and in Long Beach, Cali^, This plan requires three teachers for the 
unit of two classrooms. 
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WhercM the propAtion of report cards which emphaaixe children’s 
oehanor is not Urge comped with (he great number in use tkrou^. 
out the country, there is, however, a noticeable interest in rating 
children on th^ traits of conduct Notable contributions have been 
made by the Lyn^le School of Minneapolis, and by the hforaine 
Park ^hool of Dayton, Ohio. The children and teachers in the 
Lyndale elementary school defined some tOor 14 charkcter traits which 
are mimeographed and bound in little books for daily guidance. This 
{fives (he pupils and the teacher a common basis for judgment of b^ ’ 
havior and for explaining to parenU the ratings on the report card. 
The Moraine Park School ranks the rating of school sulijecte as sec 
onda^ m ii^rtance to the Ijehavior rating. iThey go a step further 
than Impossible in many public st hools, tlioufeb'it may offer a iiossiblo 
Mggostion by closing school (he afternoons of the week following 
the i«umg of report cArds and liohling conferences between pare^ 

imd tMch^, thus building up a close cooperation to help further the 
child’s achierements and abilities. h » r uie 

J^ul^, Okla*., rates -studied” and “traits ” in its pupil report 
and Uie tra.m include: Regularity in attendance, persistency in 
control and strength of attention, readiness to accept rti^pon. 
aibility cooperation and trustworthiness in group activities, respect 
for authority, and respect for righte of others. Tlie Kent S^e 
College (Ohio) arrange! its re|)ort card for “quarters” of 

♦h! quarter the studies or work which 

the child finds difficult, his improvement in meeting this difficulty 
and suggesting the work he should do to increase liis skill. The 
Jander^rten report card for Oklahoma City rates as “Weli de- 

“needing development” an array 
of health habits, half of which the parent is asked to rate, and skilk 

?nn 2^ ^sponsibdity, in self^»ntrel, in courtesy, and in coopera- 
Uon, Such reiwrt cards can well be a tool Utli for stimulating child 
study among teachers and for informing jiatron^ of the newer 
emphases in education. 

♦ 

PEOMOnONS or rindeboartex and op PIRST-ORAOE PUPIL8 

Inadeqiiwy of dau, nakas it difficult to detarmine “ real ” «tan- 
Uona in kinder^rten and first grades. Praatically no records of 
retention in kinder^rten for a second year are kept, though many 
sc^l Vs^ providi a Sanaa of sacond-year activities for Under- 
^n ihtldren. In ve|y few firet gradaa sre any caused reconled. 

r the ^pping of children’s names from the register during the 
year, and these names help to swell (he number of “ nonpromoted ” 
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children, witli the implication that they have ^ failed.** If aocurata' 
figtires were available for, the enrollments and promotions of kinder* 
garton pupils by years, in case a two-year kindergarten cojurse is 
provided, and by half years if the school promotes in midyear, it 
would be possible to relate them to similar fibres given for the 
grades. If the reasons were recorded for dropping children's names 
from first-grade registers, it would be a great help in explaining, 
approximately 10 per cent of the first-grade ** failure ” figures. An 
atx'urate study of, these records for kindergarten and first grade, 
would doubtless kive a big stimulus to the. work 6f cleariy defining 
goals rfnd achievements as well as standards for promotions for these 
grades. 8uch a {lormanent pecord card as that recently introduced, 
in (he Baltimore, Md., public -iicliool system* will be of the gr^test 
assistance in such analyses. This card follows « child from kinder- 
garten through the first grade, and then becomes. the first card in 
bis cumulative history in the Baltimore packet. 

Of 1(X) annual reports, from the superintendents cf city school 
systems which .were examined, only 5 contained any information 
about kindergarten enrollments or promotioim. If superintendents 
of schools could include th>> following data in their statistical analy- 
ses, it nvould help studies if promotion and retention in the lower 
grades. 

1. Kindergarten enrollment and attendance divided by years if a * 
second-year kindergarten curriculuin is provjded, or with an A and 

a B group if die kindergarten is organised' like other grades. 

2. Promotions from kindergartens to first grade or from low to 
high kindergarten groups within the one or tlie two year curriculuma 
provided. 

3. Tabulations of these figures with those given for the othef 
elementaiy grades*and related to the total populations' of each age 
of child. 

Tho largest enrollments and the smallest percentages of promotions 
are tb be' found in the first grades of the elementary schools, ifie 
figure most commonly used' when speaking of first-grade failures is 
26 per oent. To verify for 1925 or to alter this figure, 100 annual 
reports of superintendents of schools from all sizes of cities and 
from all parts of the country were examined. Only 21 of these 
reports gave figures for both enrollments and promotions, and few 
attempted any analysis or explanation of the retentions or with- 
drawals. Educationally and financially the matter of first-grade 
retentions is a major problem. The effect of ** failure ** and of 
^ being kept back ” upon a child’s enthusiasms for school or upon 

his self-respect is, in the -average case, unquestionably detrimental; 

• ^ 

•8m BcSooI Lift fqr April. 1027. . , 
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The cost of repetitions to the public is great, given for the elementary 
schools in the State of Oregon as an annual per pupil cost of $94.07, 

- j or $61.93 for current expenses and $32.14 for capital outlay. - 

The futility of nlany retentions is well given in Doctor McAndrews'e 
1926 report for the Chicago schools. Retentions, he says, are deter- 
mined on the theory that a pupil has failed to reach a designated 
passing ’mark. This “mark” varies in meaning, and there is no 
logical basis for a CO, 70, or 80 passing mark. Doctor McAndrews's 
report gives evidence of the ineffectiveness of^inost repetitions by 
reference to findings frdin a study made in Springfield and Decatur, 
111 .* * 

■Jn these cities, 1,276 children rated u^hnsatisfactory wore given 
six weeks’ trial in the next grade, and 75 per/cent attained satis- 
factory marks, remained in higher grades, and were promoted the 
^^ext semester. Of the original number failing, 86 per cent sustained 
themselves in the next grade upon trial promotion. 

'The benevolent reason of withholding promotion to enable children 
* to do better work does not seem justified when it is seen from Doctor 
McKinney’s st^dy that, of the number df children retained in a 
certain school, 53 per cent did no better work and 12 per cent did 
poorer work, and Doctor Buckingham concludes that only about one- 
third of the pupils who repeat a grade do better work than they did 
the first time. “ Why, then7’ Doctor McAndrews asks, “ should we 
charge the taxpayers for ret caching 62'’per cent of tKe pupils marked 
poor when retention does them no good!” In the matter of first- 
grade retentions, certain accessory rauses pointed out by Miss CoUa- 
more* include immaturity, physical handicaps, transiency, and ^ 
absence. Nationality and language usage should be.added here. At 
least the^ first two causes and the language difficulty could well be 
remedied in the kindergarten and first-grade school work. Discov- 
ered by physical and mental examinations, administrative regulations 
con control the assigning of retarded children to the kindergarten or 
first grade, where they will benefit the most educationally. In the 
city of. Murray, Utah, where kindergartens are not a part of the 
elementary schools, th^/Children who will take more than one year to 
completo first-grade work, as judged by tests and the teacher’s judg- 
ment, are placed in a first-grade room for which a two-year cur- 
riculum is definitely planned. Their repetition of this grade is not 
counted'as a failure. Xhc question mi^t then be asked, “ Why not, 
then, establish a kindergarten ? ” 

<Ao pertinent In promotton. Jnureal at EdncatloMi Research, May, 1021. Pp. 
.S25^S. 

* Acceasorjr causes of flrat-(rade retardation. Blementary School Journal, Junsc 1024 
Pp, 76«-772. 
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Though there se^ to be practically no data cdo««nn^ kinder- 
^fHi ten and primary grade^ promotions, it may be of interest to see 
several groups of figures assembled from various sources: 


Table 2,— Per cent of promotions in several primarp-ffrade^situatUfHs 


• 

Source or dAU 

Per cents of proniotloiis at the 
end of (be last semesur 


Klndcr- 

gATten 

FItbI 

grade 

ill 

Third 

grade 

promotions of 100,000 elemen- 
tftry •5choo] cblldreo in 38snml] ciUfis 
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ytAh Survey, Bureau of Educailon, 1925, No.l»^iii» In Utah 
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988 
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MediRus taken from annual reports of superlniendenta In 31 clileafeml* 
venting All slrx» and all partfl of the cminirv. 

M 

IK 

Stamford Survey, Public School Byrtem, Stamford, Conn., 19^ 

prnmoiloiM for A and il grade divisions, taken from 

vu 

SB 


Watertown Survey, reblic School Sy^m, Watotown, N. 

0* promotions for A and B gnido divisions, taken from 

to 

OA Q 

BU 

So 

80.6 

• 


OUk 1 
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None of these figures include the number of pupils who withdrew 
'from the grades during the term. 

The.figures as a whole, however, seem to reduce the commonly used 
fi^re of a 26 per cent first-grade retention,, though the number of 
withdraVals might easily increase the median 17 per cent of retention 
of the figures given above. 

A few years ago the only standards for grade promotion were 
chronological age and achievement in school subjects. To-day prog- 
ress in social behavior has become a major objective and is being 
considered as essential for promotion among the grades. 

Though stendards for kindergarten promotion are still in a state 
of flux, and in many instances those that liave been determined apply 
also to the first grade, they may be said to include health— normal 
weight with physical defects well on their way toward correction; 
muscular coordination in skipping, running, etc., and in managing 
tools and. materials; English— a sufficient command of the English 
language to participate iitelligently in school activities, to describe 
exi^riences and to retell stories, a clear-cut diction, and a genuine 
desire to read; a ipentol age of 6 years; emotional control— t^e cor- *. 
rection of fears and timidity so far as possible; and the development 

of ea% and freedom when working in a social group; social control 

an ability to assume r^ponsibjlities, to follow and to give directions. 

Certain chaUenges are given to'kindergarten teachers from the find- ' 
mgs pf a Detroit®, study^ 

piUergarten attendance rerolta, on the average. In a ilgnillcant Increase In * 
the mte of progress throngh the grades. HowevAr, It seems tliat this rate of 


*The effect of klnderanrteo attenOance 
grades. Besearcb Bni. No. 10, Nov., 1026. 


upon progren and qnniltr of work In* the 
Detroit Bd. of Edu.. Detroit Mich. 
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by the length of time chUdren remain \h kindergarten 
d Undergarten work seems to be better adapted to children of average men-* 

Inferior or superior mentality • • ♦; to younger 

»hl? h conditions • • • ; to children 

w “■“* "■“» '■“™ 

on scientific evidence, are opposite 
to.r^n .h*^^ .‘T ^ « narticularly 

XhtM coid:;ttr'"'" 

The whole matter of kindergarten and first-grade promotions and 
retentions would be materially helped if studies were made of the 
effect upon first-grade promotions of — 

L Entrance age to first grade, 

2. Special emphasis in kindergarten^ and the first weeks of fiist- 
grad^ork upon the six prerequisites to learning to read, 

8. Ranging teachers at the mid-year promotion time. 

4. Studies of children in several ability groups to show their 
le^n^ weaknesses, successes in social adaptation, and speed of 

different ability groups of children of different 
methods and materials of instruction^,^ 

The findings from such studies would greatly assist in determin- 
ing adequate standards of achievement and behavior for entrance 
to as weU m promotion from the first grade. They might' also ‘ 
help to ehmmate any tendency to add reading-requirements, to the 
kindergarten work as a means of reducing first-grade rejentions. No 
fw ^ 1 *^ ^ anticipated from requiring of younger children work 
that older ones are unable to do. Much help wiU doubtless Tie 
pin^ when two studies, now nearing completion, are available, one 
by Maiy M. ^ed, ot Teachers CoUege, Columbia University, ahd 
the other by Mary G. Waite, of the University of Cincinnati. 

^ TEACHEHS’ SALARIES 

1 

%lsriee for teachers of Idnde wrtens and elementarj grades seem 
to be on a^t the s^ level, tiSmgh, as cities diminish in size the 
paries paid to the kindergartnera seem to be larger than those paid 
the elraenurjr teachers.' This may be interpreted to mean that a 
special training and preparation has been taken for the work and 
merits a larger salary. Salaries for junior and senior high school 
teachers are consistently higher in all sizes of cities than those for 
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grade teachers. Though this may be due to a more highly specialized 
preparation, it is well to consider the present tendency to train on the 
collegiate level teachers for nursery schools, kindergartens, and other 
elementary grades. This would seem to warrant equal recognition 
with similar training for any other field of teaching service. 

Table 3.—8ataricit for kindergarten, -elementary grade. Junior and eenior high- 

tchool teachers 


Cltlet 

/ 

m 

9 


Kloder- 

gartenfl 

Ele- 

men- 

tary 

gradee 

Junior 

hlgh- 

achool 

S 

Senior 

high- 

school 

W cities of 100,000 population or mof* 

(Minimum.. 
1 Modian 

$1,233 

2,013 

2,215 

$1,233 

2,008 

3,006 

$1,460 
2,218 
a; 617 

$1,4M 

^ 


1 Maximum.. 

2,688 

%809 

147 rities of 30,0to to 100,000 population 


(Minimum.. 

Median 

(Maximum.. 

1, 100 
1,522 
1,883 

1,007 

1,606 

1,841 

1,» 
1,804 
2* 229 

1,438 
2,000 
2; 402 

W cltlop of 10,000 to 30,000 population 

■-■] 

(Minimum.. 

Median 

[Maximum.. 

1,005 

1,417 

1,000 

1,010 

1,381 

1.688 

1,184 

1,676 

1,842 

1,819 

1,800 

%188 

374 ciUes of 5,000 to 10,000 DODUlatlon,. 

I 

[Minimum.. 

Median 

1. 147 
1,841 
1,697 

1,056 

1,381 

1,602 

1,179 

1,440 

1,025 

1,810 

. 

1 

[Maximum.. 

1, 071 
3^012 

M7 cltire of 2,800 to 8,000 poDulatlon 

.. .... 1 

Minimum.. 

Median 

Maximum.. 

1,133 

1,010 
1 ITU 

1,178 

1,840 

1,010. 

1,297 

1,560 

1.870 


I, om) 

1,014 

1, 170 

1,«3 


Balvtes for t«Ktaen of— 


Treating the median salaries of all cities as one typical teachere' 
salary, conibining the kindergarten and elementary-grade salaries, 
the following comparison of salaries for grade and high school 
teachers may be made: 


Kioderga rten-etem entire 
tcacbera 


Junior hisb tchool 
tetcEe 


Qera 


Senior high tchool 
teach e 


aera 



Rtogc, 11,016-12,215 


Ranee, fl, 178-12, 617 


Range, |1 ,297-12,809. 


SALARIES PAID TEACHCRS IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 1926-27 
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Considering current discussions of size of classes for teachers in 
the several divisions of a school system, it may be well to see how 
salaries range when based on the pupil in average daily attendance. 
Here again the salaries of high-school teachers arc consistently higher 
than those for grade teachers, indicating that kinderg^rtefr ahd grade 
teachers carry larger classes of cluldren. 



Taeui 4.~Cont per pupil In ai'crage daily aUmdance for Mlarieit of tcachcra inr 
kinderparfenji, (h clemaUary, iunior and aehinr high acHnols, 1925-2^* 

IDaU trom 30 ciilw repramot ing &U soctloas of the counuy and tbcM^wpulnilon groapil 


CU1« 

f 

KladenoirteQ 

Olber elemenury Rindti 

MrcllHD 

Haoge 

Median 

Range 

Of 100,000 pnpulHiloti or roofn 

Of 30,000 to too. 000 ... 

Of 10,000 to 30,000 

iSA.73 
40. (M 
48.01 

330 90-«n.00 
24. fti- <ia 10 
10.71- 08 . U 

•60.20 1 SZS. 88-407. 21 
, 4MM ; 30.04- 00.00 

1 4a 03 1 23. 05- (0. 88 

1 

r 

CitlflB 

Junior hlgb ticbool 

Senior high school 

Median 

Hanfre 

Median 

Range 

Of 100.000 populAtlOD or more ^ 

Of 80,000 to 100,000 

Of 10,000 to 30,000 4 . 

KM. os 
73.21 
57.02 

•68.50-4117.34 
28. 17- ICO. 42 
30.00- 120.03 

1 

$108.43 
W. 81 
86.87 

•72. 44-8156. 88 
; 50.77- 118.13 
01. 20- 158.30 


< Data Oom Bu. of Educ. Bui., t03S, Ko. 41. 


Two 8tudie.s have contributed information in the matter <|f teacher 
load. One made by. the superintendent and kindergarten-primary 
supervisor of 3an Francisco was b^d on replies from 45 superin- 
tendents of city school systems to the question, How do you handle 
the situation in kindergartens in which the enrollment exceeds 501 
In answer to this all superintendents said they provided two daily 
sessions, one in the morning and one in the afternoon. With maxi- 
mum enrollments, from 20 to 60 children, the same-teacher carries both 
sessions; smaller enrollments are made for the afternoon session tKan 
for the morning session. In cities where the maximum enrollment* 
ranges from 35 to 65 pupils, twq or more full-time teachers are* en- 
gaged to cooperate in the work for both daily sessions. 

The other ^udy, made by Dr. Frank M. Phillips,* chief of the 
statistical division of the Bureau of Education, shows the pupil hour 
load per week for teachers iq kindergartens and elementary grades of 
117 cities. In this study the kindergarten-primary teachers seem to 
carry smaller loads than do the upper-grade teachers. 

■ Coplea of PrelfmlnaiT Beport on Teacher Load are aralJable upon appIlcaUoii to the 
Bureau of JSdDcallon. * ' k w 
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I'ABUi 8. — PupU l«ad of teachcra In kindergarten and elementary grades ill 

citiea 


Ormde ‘ * 

# 

Pupil houn 
per week 

Botm of 
work per 
day, egclu- 
tiY6 of noon 
hour 

Arwage 
Dumber of 
pupils per 
te«cber 

KlDdergarteo 

6&S.7 
71L9 
. 788L0 

547.0 

809.0 
702.6 

A. 41 
7,09 
7.49 
7.M 

8L17 

S.7 

8Z7 

812 

813 

314 

39.3 

First grade 

Sicniid grade... 

Third grade 1 

giitbrndo . 

Eighth grade • 
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Child giildaoce. New flfork. 


^estlgatioDB. Chicago, ni., Ut^Wersity of 


New York, Sliver, Bardett 


Blanton, Smiley oitd Blanton. Margaret Gray. 

Century co., 1927. 301 p. . \ 

Bobbitt, Franklin. Carrlculum ufri 
Chicago, 1020. 204 p. 

Buckingham. Burdette Boss. Research for teachers. 

& cb., 1920. 380 p. » 

Davis, Mury Dabney. General pracUce In kindergarten location In the United 
States. Washington, D. C., National education association^ 1025. 165 p. 
Department of superintendence (National education association). Besearoh In 
constructing the elementary school curriculum. Third yearbook. Wash- 
ington, D. C., National education asiMxdation, 1020. 421 p. 

The nation at work on the public-school carrlculum. Fourth yearbook. 

Washington, D. C., National education assodatlon, 1926. 620 p. 

Flanders, Jesse Knowiton. La^alatlve control of the elementary currlculom. 
New York, Teachers eolIege^^Columbia university. Bureau of publications, 
1925. 242 p, (Contributions ^education, no. 106.) 

Qarrlson, CTharlotte G. Permanent' play, ma^lals for young children. '..New 
York, Char^ Scribner’s sons, 1020. XJjA p. 

Hill, Patty S. The function of^he kindergarten. In Report of Department of ' 
superintendence. National education association, Waahlngton, D. 0„ 1026. 
p. lD-28. 

Kllpatrlcl^ William Heard. Education for a changing clvHlaatlon. New York. 

Macmillan co., 1026. 143 p. , 

National council of primary education, Hammond, Ind. Bulletin, vo^^, April, 
1027. Supplement to no. 4. 

National society for the study of education. Twenty-sixth yearbook. Part I. 

. Curriculum making : past and present. 447 p. Part II- The fowndatlona 
of curriculum making. Bloomington, III., Public-school publishing co., 1026. 
237 pV . _ . 

Pechstela, L. A., and Jenkins, Frances. Psychology of the kindergarten-primary 
child. New York, HQUgbton Mifflin co., 1027. 281 p. ' 

Beed, Mary M. Social stadias In the klndergarten-flret grade. Teachers college 
record, IS : 1, September, 1026. , 

Sloman, l^ura G. I^>me primary methods. New Yosk, M acmiiii»n co., 1027. 
298 p. . 

Btratemeyer, Florence B.^ and Bruner, Herbert B. Rating elementary school 
courses of study. A report of the results secured from rating nine thousand 
elementary school courses of study. New York, Teachers college, Columbia 

university, Bureau.of publications, 10^*108 p. • 
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Troxell, Eleanor. Language and Utei^tnre In the kindergarten and prlman 
grades. New York, Charles Scribner’s song, 1927. 264 p. 

TRAINI|40 for teachers of ^NDEROARTEX'PRIMABT GRADES 

^ It is generally taken for granted that all teacher-training institu- 
tions prepare teachers for primary-pade work. It is riot generally 
known what proportion of the institutions combine the preparation., 
for primary-grade teaching with that for kindergartens, nor how 
many of them offer a separate curriculum for training kindergarten 
' teachers. - ^ 

Supply and demand, precedent, or modern principles of education 
swm to determine whether or notihe institution offers curricula for 
l^dergarten. khidergarten-primitry, or primary teachers. Legisla- 
^ lion in certain States gives no encouragement to a community to 
esteblish kindergartens, and because the demand for kindergarten • 
teachers in those States may be negligible, many of the training 
schools offer no such preparatory courses. They follow this tradi- 
tional course instead of realizing the value of creating demands for 
primary teachers whose preparation includes kindergarten training 
and for kinderprteii* teacher^ or for those fitted for any of the 
• kindergarten-primary grades. * ' 

educational programs for prog^ressive schools throughout the 
country are built upon the idea that the, beginnings of all learning 
- and habit development are made in the work with young children. 
Such programs demonstrate the principles of education that call for 
^ntinuous, uninterrupted development ,pf social and niental habita 
in children as well as of skill 'in modes and means of expression and 
in muscular control. It naturally follows that teachers of children 
need to know what educational experiences precede and follow the 
^rkihey carry on in a particular' grade and that tliey should be 
able to teach any grade in the period of young childhood. From 
this p^nt of view the preferred teacher-training 'curricula cover the 
l^dergarten-primaly group of grades,* while several, institutions, 

, chiefly umvOTsities and alleges, also prepare tewhers for the nursery 
8<mool. A number of institutions give and demon- 

strations in prekindergarten educatigp, .bbLd yinlgi-ain nursery- 
school teachers. ’ ^ ™ '* 

With these id^ in imnd, it is 'well tp Mow the number and the 
kmds of institutions giving special courses in kindergarten or kinder- 
garten-primary education, and the length of tkne required 'for the 
completion of the work. Many of the institutions preparing pri- 
mary-grade toachers but not kindergartners include in the curri- 
qulum a theoretical course in* ** Kindergarten education ” and some- 
time mipplement this with facilities for oWerving and participating 
in kindergarten claae work# 
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inMtUutiom* om4 tlfpff of eurriouta offering training for 
kindcrgaHen and.klHacrgarten-primarg icoohert, J9J6 ft 
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63 
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irmlidM cwrlAla; aho a InsttttitloiB 

l«»^ner*. uhJ 7 oflcrlng eJacti w (d oumry-M^ool •ducatlon io kddItioQ to klote> 

• loclodM I n-iT«t« Icacbm' ooUc«n. 

• ISdSll Moni«rt w«k.. 

» iBChidM 1 Khool devoted to uidnlnc of bonerr-ecbool teacben. * 


. * 

The daU» given for the year 1925-2G, have, been obtained from an 
inquiry imued by the Bureau of Education for fhe purpo^ of bund- 
le ft mailing list and’ from ,^reference to the catalogues of institu* 
tio.ns. They give an idea of current practice and offer figures for. 
future comparisons. C<jU^ges and universitb^ listed in Table 6 are 
among th(^ maintaining a department of education. They include 
State and municipal universities) -women^s liljeral arte colleges, and 
two -^chers’ colleges newly aviated with Western R^rve and 
Northwestern Universities. The term “ teachers’ college is used to 
denote the offering of a four-year curriculum above secondary schools 
which leads to a degree; the term “kinderg^rten-primary ” m us^, 
as suggested abovO) to denote, institutions which ‘offer a combined 
curriculum, preparing students to teach any of the kindergarten and 
primary grades. That training of primary teachers is offered in all 
institutions, either combined with the elementary unit or offered as a 
special Murse, is taken for granted and is not consideAd hei%. ’ 

There are now listed 195 of a possible total of 407 teacher-traixiiiig 
institutions located throughout the country .which giVe instruction 
for i^dergarten or foe kmdergarten-priina(^y teachers; to this list 
the naihes of 49 have' been added since 19^ Of -these 49 Institutions, 
l3 are colleges and universities, 12 teadher colle^, 20 normal schools, 
ahd 4 private tinning schoolfl. - It is significant to note that 25 of 
these additions are uistrtutibns which give, either a four-year course 
of study -leading to a degree or. which give purely graduate work 
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The, names of 9 institutions have been remored from the list since 
1924 — I'universitiy, 5 private colleges, 1 teachers’ 'college, 1 normal 
school, and 1‘ private training school. These institutions were re- 
moved from the list because the only kindergarten work offered is a 
theoretical course given as -a part of the primary grade teacher’s 
curriculum, because of a consolidation with another institution, or 
J^ause the institution has abadoned teacher-training work.'. 

Due to the variations in the kin^>of institutions offering prepara' 
lion for kindergarten or kindergartin-primary grade teachers, in the 
types of training courses offered, and in the lengths of the courses' 
offereil, the following analysis is made of the 19S institutions referred 
to above: ’ . 


KINDS OP INSTinmONB OPFERINQ TRAINING FOR KINDRRQABTEN OR 
KINDCRO^RTEN-lVnkART GRADR TEACHERS 

Speaking {Generally, slightly more than half of the normal schools 
and teachers’ colleges training teachers in 1926 offer special prepara- 
tion* for kindergarten or kindergarten-primary teachers. This num- 
ber does not seem to be in keeping with the generally accepted theory 
that the. education of young children is of paramount importance 
and that teachers especially qualified to work in this field need to 
be and are being prepared. 

Of 143_colleges and universiti^ having a department of education, 
41, or about a fourth, prepare teachers fo^ kindergarten-primary 
grades', and 17 of these- either offer courses in prekindergarteif work 
or (in eight institutipnsV definite training for nbrcocjrachool tub- 
ers. All but 8 of these 41 institutions make a unit of 'the kinder^ 
garten-primary or- kindei'garten-elementary grade work. With two 
exceptions the* preparation jof nursery school teachers' seems to be 
done on a graduate-student level. 

Half of these 41 colleges and universities are in the l^uthem and 

'Eastern States; 2 are for colored students. Fourteen of these ara 
• • 

public State and city universities and colleges, and 27 are private 
institutions; 7 of them are women’s colleges giving the work both 
for the purpose of equipping students to teach and of preparing them 
for intelligent participation m the field of parenthood or of social 
work. . ■ • ' 

A third of the four-year-' tocher college are in the Great Plains 
States,” only a tenth in the Eastern States, and the rest are fairly 

* OeoRraptalcal erotipliiK of Stftfea : — Conntetirat, Uatne, UaMaebaMtta. New 

Uamptbln, New Jener, New Yorit, PeaaeyleaaU. RbodB leUnd. ud dement. 

Soufbera— Alabama, 'ArkanaM, Deiawiu«, Dlatriet of Colombia. FloHda, Oeorfla. Sob- 
lackjr, LoolalAna, Maryland, Mlaelaalppl, North Carolina, Sontb Carolina, Tunfiiaari. 
Tecas, Vlislnin, and West VlrslnU. 

Great Lakes— JUinoW Indiana, Mlcbiflao. Obloy and Wlaoonaln. 

Great Plain*— Iowa, Kanaaa, Mlnncaota, Iflanonrl, Neteaaka, North Dakota, Ohlahoaw. 
and Booth Dakota. ^ 

Weatero— Arlaooa, California, Colorado. Idaho, Moqtana. Newada. New MeilcD, Or^on; 
^Dtah, WaahlngtoD, and Wyomlnc. 
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evenly distributed emon#r the other sections of the oountiy. None of 
these are for colored students. Three-fourths of the two-year normal 
schools and of the private training schools (most of which give but a 
two-year curriculum) are located in the eastern and southern sections 
of the country. Five of these institutions are for colored *studenta 
Not mwiy years ago there were more private than public Irindergar- 
ten training schools, due perhaps to the need for creating and main- 
taining a hi^h or higher type of training for kindergarten teachers 
than was offered for primary and elementary teachers. The public 
training schools have now assumed most of this responsibility. 

The implication from these figures is that, the Western States are 
increasing the length of their teacher-tfaining curricula more rapidly 
' than the Eastern and Southern States. Furthermore, since all but 
three of the curricula in teachers* colleges.are combined kindergarten- 
primaiy curricula these Western States seem to be leading the way 
in unifying teacher training preparation for kindergarten-primarv 
work. A 


TTPBS OF TRAININO CODIISES OFFEKED IN DIFFERENT KINDS OF TEACUKB- 

THAININO INSTITimONS 


The thi-ee types of curricula noted are (1) cbraliined kindergarten- 
primyy, (2) segregated kindergarten, and (3) elective courses in 
prekindergarteii or nursery school education or curricula for train- 
ing nurseiy-school teachers. Four-fifths of the 196 institutions offer 
the wmbined kindergarten-primary curricula for teacher training, 
and in addition to this, 11 offer training for nursery-sciiool teachers. 
Only 82 offer curricula for kindergarten teachers separated from 
that for teachers of primary or other elemepUiy grades. These 
segregated kindcrgai^n curricula do not demonstrate the principle 
. of continuity in educational procedure and happily they are in the 
minority. Most of them are found in the public and private two- 
year normal training schools. A majority in each of tlie types of 
institutions offer combined curricula preparing teachers to cariy 
the work of any of the early elementary grades. This combining b 
evidence of progress in making kindergarten education an integral 
part of the schools. ^ 

NUMBER or institutions COM FARED WITH THL NUMBER OF RINDEB- 

QARTEN TEACHERS EMPLOTEO 


A brief study has tteen made to see if, in the several geographic^ 
divisions of the country, there is approximately the same per- 
centage of i^titutions giving kindergarten and kindergarten-primaiy 
teacher training as there is of kindergarten teachers employed. 
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Anj sharp difference in these fi^^es might indicate that the train- 
ing schools lead the kindergarten educational programs ^ the- field, or 
that the field takes the lead bj establishing kindergartens. 

The following comparisons are offered, for geographical divisions 
of the country, of the number and per cent of all the training insti* 
"tutions offering kindergarten and kindergarten>primary training, of ' 
the kindergarten teachers employed, of 4 and 5 year old children 
enumerated by the census, and of those enrolled in kindergartens. 
The number of students enrolled in kindergarten-primary depart- 
ments of thd training inkitutions is not available; so this factor ia 
not considered in the comparisons. 

Without considering the size of (he enrollments in the. institutions 
or the movement of their graduates from State to State, these figures 
suggesf*that the teacher-training institutions of the South are making 
a decided .effort to lead their field toward establishing kindergartens 
or toward providing kindergarten-primary trained teachers for the 
. primary grades. . ' ' 

In the Ea.stern and Great Lakes groups of States the field seems 
to lead the teacher-training institutions by having a larger percentage 
of kindergarten and kindergarten-primary teachers than of teacher- 
training institutions. In the Great Plains and Western States the 
numbers of these teachers prepared and employed seem about even. 

The relative number of kindergarten teachers employed in the 
teveral groups of States to the number of teacher-training institu- 
tions giving kindergarten and kindergarten-primary (raining ds as 
follows; For each institution there are 74 kindergarten teachers in 
the Eastern States, 31 in the Southern States, 93 in the Great Lakes ■ 
States, 56 ii^the Great Plains States, and 79 in the Western ^(atee. 

In proportion to their potential task of caring for'4 and fi year old 
children registered in the census, the divisions of the country, with 
the exception of the Soutli, have about the same-sized burden. In 
. four divisions there are from 18,000 to 20,000 children per training 
school to be cared for by trained teachers, but in the South the task 
is nearly twice as great, with 40,000 children 4 anp 5 years of age per 
teacher-training institution. 

Approximatdy one-fiftli of the children 4 and 6 years of age in the 
Eastern, Great Lakes, and Western States are enrolled in kinder- 
gartens; one-tenth in the Great Plains' States, and one-fortieth in the 
Southern States. / 

Recognizing the fact that many kementa are not here considered, it 
is still quite possible that more children could have the advantage of 
kindergarten education through the help of institutions^ preparing 
teachers by their guiding thought in this direction. 


ERIC 
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or TRAIMNu C'Ot'EHi; 

Of the 195 institutions -include in this study, 59 j'ivc only a two- 
year course of preparation. At the other end of the line 5 Institu- 
_ tions give only graduate work for students who have previously 
eame<i bachelors’ degrees and 7 offer both a four-year course and 
gnuluate work. Among the other institutions Xi offer a maxinium 
of three years of preparation and 01 offer a innximuin of four years 
of preparation, and t.wo of these institutions in Ohio have a plan for 
six-year coo|>erative training. These facts further imlicate that the 
^ iiutitutions offering preparation for kindergarten-primary teachers 
aim at a high type of professional work. * 

In States where legal regulations have been enactetl to provide for 
longer coupes for teacher training some schools have already mode 
the transition and others are working towaul'this end as fast o.s is 
practicable. Once decreed, the administration of these longer courses 
needs two or three years of adjustment before they can ^ange satis- 
factorily from flie two-year basis to the three and four year ba.sis. 

OBNBRAL mX)l>E Or TEACHER PKEFARATION 

^ f 

Oppoitunities to prepare for educational work are being offere«l 
in certain women’s liberal arts colleges. An educational department 
with certain demonstration school facilities is open for the students 
in the wo^’s liberal arts colleges of Smith, Wellesley, and Bryn 

'Mawr. interesting to know that throe colleges for training 

missionarienneWe kindergarten-primary teacher training, and that 
a large number oi institutions not listed here give courses in kinder- 
garten subject dnUer to students registered in primary courses. 

■ V-' ’•/ V- ■fr * ■ 
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Blending of (iiC' prekinder^rten^ kinderirirten, and primary work 
in (rajning courses for prospective teachers of young children i» 
(he goal anticipated by muny progressive eilucalors. 

With the exception of the South, all sections of the country have 
the advantage of child welfare researcli centers. Most of these cen* 
ters a|*e establishe<l in universities or colleges and are provided with 
nursery schools and experimental kindergarten-elementary schoola 
for lateratories. K^arch workers, teachers of young chndi^m and 
'teachers of child care in departments of home economics are trained 
in most of these centers. 

The influence of the scientific investigations carried on in them* 
child-welfare research units in the fields of mental and physical wel-.. 
fare of young children is being felt by all teacher-training institu- 
tions and crystalized in the courses offered in child study and child , 
psyoholog)’. A further study is needed to show what these coursca 
cover, ai^inore particularly, what op|>oiiiinities are provided for 
obKTvatitm of the behavior and interests of young children and for 
part ici pat ion in the care of these children. 

licngtheiiing the perimlof initial preparation (or teachers, empha- 
sizing the neo<l for studies of children themselves, as well as for the 
studies of subject matter to be taught, and unifying the work in the 
cdumtion of all ages of young children, presage a wholeMonie 
movement toward preparing teachers of a highly professional type 
for (he work w’ith young children. 

aouR BECK.KT rcBUCAHONa i.v raiM nnj» 

Uyera, Alonxo F., and noecbel. Eolith EL llanunl of otNiorTallon ami panicl|m> 
lion. New <York. Americflo bouk CO.. 182U. 308 p. , 

IViidleion. Cbarlea S. The coiileot aud memiMl of aoldeci malter cnuniM In 
teaeberx colleftoR. Peabody Journal of educaUiio. March. 'IIKW. p. 273. 
Ku)'(lor, Agnes. An Inlroductlon to tcaddug. .A nuumal fur a laboraiorjr roun«c 
In e<lttcaiJon. *rowaon. Md., The llarjrlaiid Btate Normal School. UuUeUn 
No. 1, toL S. 

HuiKummIttco of the committee on teacber-tralnlng. International Kimlergarteil 
I'nlon. l*ractlce teaching. A auggeative guide fOr student teacbera. Wash-. 

' ington, D. C., International KImlergarten Union, 1301 Sixteenth Street. NW. 
OccaMtouHl articles appearing in educntlonal admlniairatloo and sapenrhdoD. 
Including teacher training, Warwick and York, Baltimore, Md. 

^ TEACHEB CEBTIFtCATION 

Rules and regulations for the. certification of t cachet^ issued by 
the several States in 1925, have recently been examined. This study 
shows that 30 States issue certificates authorixing holders to teach in 
(he kindergarten or kindergarten-primary grades, of the public ele- 
*nientary schools. Two additional States which do not provide for 
kindergarten teacher certification offer special primary certificates ' 
for teachers of the early grades. , . , ** 

.... - * fi ' 
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^ Particular attention has been given to determine whether certifi- 
cates for teachers of kindergarten are classified as ‘♦special” or 
whether Wndergartens are regarded os a part of the elementary 
schoor.unit. .A decided tendency toward' effecting this unit plan is 
noticeable. This may be the result of, or influenced by, kindergarter 
legislation enacted up to January, im, or it may be a. natural cdn 
comitant of such changes in the programs of teacher-training insti- 
tutions as the lengthened courses of preparation, and the coordinatior 
of subject matter offered for teach^s^preoaring for kindergarten 
or primary-grade work. • ' 

The following data show the present legal status of teacher certi- 
fication for kindergartens cmd primary grades: - 

1. Sixteen States offer a certificate covering both kindergarten and 
primary grades. Eight pf these (starred) designate them specifically 
by name as kindergarten-primary certificates. * / 

» MlchlRnn. Rhode Island. 

Minnesota. Wisconsin. 

•Nevada. , •South Diikota. 

•New York. *Utah. 

; North Dakota. ' * • 

•Ohio. * ' - 


Arizona.-* 
•California 
Delaware. 
;^IIlino|8. ♦ 
•Indiana, 
dowa. 



o. California providea three types of'icindergarten certificates. ♦ 

6. Delaware iaeues an ** elementary " certificate to applicanta who hove 
complete<l a two-year kindergarten or primary coarse In a standard 
normal school, college, or university, 'its ^ise Is limited to kinder- 
garten and first three grades. k 

0 . Indiana permits the holder to teach In kindergarten and first grade. -It 
Is Interesting to know tbot a higher grade of certification Is required 
for those who teach kindergarten and first grade than Is required for 
certain other elementary grades. This State also offers a primary 
certificate valid in grades 1-8. 

d. Iowa also offers a primary certificate. * ; 

e. New York also offers a kindergarten certificate. i 

f. South Dakota's certificate is called u primary certificate and covers the 

. klnderprten and first two grades. A special kindergarten certificate 

• Is also* offered. 

If. Utah Issues a certificate designated for teachers of elementary, primary, 

. and kindergarten schools. 

^•Fourteen States offer a special kindergarten certificate: 

’ Oregon. 


Colorado. 
Connecticut. 
Georgia. 
Idaho. 
Kansas. 


Maine. 
Montana. 
New Jersey. 
. New Mexico. 
New York. 


**8^th Carolina. 
South Dakota. 
Texas. 


o. Oregon and South Carolina also offer a primary certificate covering 
grades 1-8. 


* Sea D. B. Boreau of Edncstion Bolletln, 1027, No, 10. 
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ft. Georgia has provided this certlflcatlOD, but* no 'laws have yet been 
enacted to sanction, the establishing of kindergartens, 
c. New York and South Dakota* also issue certificates covering kinder- 
garten-primary grades. « 


■ 3. Six States issue a ‘‘ primary ” certificate for teachers of the early 
grades: 


Florida. Iowa. Oregdn. 

ladiana. » North Carolina. South Carolina. 


• ^ 
o. Florida and North Carolina provide no kindergarten certification. 

ft. Oregon and South Carolina also offer ** special kindergarten." • 
c. Iowa also provides a certificate for teachers of kindergarten-primary 
grades. 


4. Nebraska qjid Wyoming clearly indicate that they include the 
license to teach in kindergartens under the general “elementary” 
certificate. 

5. Sixteen States make no mention of a separate certificate for 

teaching in kindergartens or primary grades, but do, of course, 
offer a certificate to teach in the elementary grades. Some of these 
Stat^ also offer special subject certificates, as “music, penmanship, 
physical culture, bookkeeping, or other subjects at the discretion of 
the State board ” (Rhode Island), and it is under this classification 
that these. States may possibly issue kindergarten or kindergarten- 
primary certificates. • ' * 


Alabama. F 

ArkanauH. 

Keutucky. 

Louisiana. 

Maryland. 

Massacbusetta. 


Mlsslsaippl. 

Missouri. 

New' Hampshire. 
Okialuima. 
Pennsylvania. 
Tenneaaee. 


Vermont., 

Virginia., 

Washington. 

West Virginia. '* 


а. In all of these States the "elementary" certificate includes permission 

to teach tn the primary grades. 

б. Three of these States,. Arkansas, Maryland, and Miralaslppl, have no 

I legislation for establishing kindergartens. ' 

, 0 . Massachuaetta'a certification is governed by local boarda * • 

In the 1920 report of State Daws and Regulations* Qov^lng l^obera' 
Certificates, BuUeUn. 1021, No. 22, of the Bureau of Education. It la 
'recorded that Pennsylvania and West* Virginia give certification t6r 
kindergarten deachlng as *a ** special subject" These provisions do 
, not appear In the 1926 " Rules." Missouri at that tlipe listed teach- 
ing experience in kindergarten and primary grades among Its optional 
aCbolarahlp reqnlrenfents " for -a life or five-year certificate. A 
1^ c “ special primary ” five-year certificate was also Issued, 

In the near future legislators will need to cORsider the certification 
of teachers for nuraa^ schools. The •special training being dev^ • 
oped for these teachers and the high academic level on which“'Cw8, 
training is being given should greatly influence the certification 
' requirements established for nursery-school teaching. Ohio and ’ 
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Pehnqrlvanit are making provision for this certification, and it h ■ 
reported that the California la'w may soon be revised to certificate 
these teachers. . 

Certificates to general supervisors for primary or elementary 
grades are issued in nine States: Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana,' 
Maryland, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North Carolina, Utah, and 
West Virginia. 

There is an apparent duplication and overlapping of- the teacher 
certification regulations in many of the States. The data given in 
^ this di^ussion show present regulations and indicate a need for 
unification and readjustments to keep abreast of the trends in teacher 
^ preparation cui'ricula. 

GENERAL BDPERVI8I0N FOR KINOEROARTEN8 AND PRTMART GRADES 

Leadership for teachers and a wholesome amount of unification of 
^ the methods, materials, and programs of teaching within a school 
system are essential. This leadership and unification are provided 
by supervisors in school systems too large for the superintendent 
himself to cover all the grades of work. 

Units p£ the school system-, defined by the superintendent and for 
which he delegates supervisors, indicate his educational policies. 
Originally the first unit so delegated included just the primary 
grades, and in some of the eastern cities another unit was made of 
the intermediate or upper elementary grades. When kindergartens 
, were added to th^ school systems, their methods of teaching varied 
80 greatly from the formal work in the primary grades, and tha 
“primary supervisors’ preparation and sympathies were so foreign to 
kindergarten work that separate supervisors were assigned to them. 
The organization of the junior high school unit is reducing the ele- 
mentary unit to the kindergartens and the first six grades. 

Radical changes have been made during the past few years in the 
aims and methods of instruction and in the coordination of work 
among the grades. This coordination has made it possible for a 
supervisor to be familiar with the general types of work carried on 
* . by her teachers with the children in the kindergartens and six grades. 

, Examples of the coordination of work among these grades are found 
in such outstanding courses of study for kindergarten-primary 'or 
kindergarten-elementary grades os those previously mentioned on 
page 17. • . 

Actual practice in 1926 as to types of supervisory organization in 
649 of the cities of the country has been determined. In 338,' or 62 
per cent, of these cities, kindergartens are accepted as a part of the 
school system, and 80 per cent of these cities maintain supervision for 
their kindergartens. . , . 
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In the group of cities having kindergartens and al^ providing 
supervision for them, the work is delegated as follows: 

Snpervlslon for kindergartens only 88 

Sopervlaion for kindergarten-prlnsary or klndergarten-elemeDtary grades 

nnder one person 188 

Soparvision for kindergarten, primary, and elementary grades In the same 
systeui, but under separate superrlsors 41 


Total w-Ny— ^ 368 


l^nits of supervision for kindergarten-primary or kindergarten- 
elementary grades predominate in the cities which have made kinder- 
gartens an integral part of their schools. Nearly three-fourths of 
the school superintendents in these cities have established the policy of 
organ ii^ing their supervision on the unit bases of kindergarten- pri- 
mai'y or kindergarten-elementary grades. These data not only sub- 
stantiate the statemelitS^ecently made to this effect, but show that 
the practice is more universal than has been suspected. In propor- 
tion to the number of cities concerned this unit occurs more fre- 
quently in cities located in States west of the Mississippi River than 
in the southern and eastern cities.. It also occurs more frequently 
in cities- of less than 100,000 population. 

In 33 cities the only general supervision provided is for kinder- 
gartens. This practice is not conBned to cities of any one size, but 
^appears more frequently in States east ^f the Mississippi River. 
'Seemingly it is a matter of tradition that keeps the kindergarten 
supervision segregated and under the implication that it requires 
peculiar consideration. 

All modern trends in teacher preparation and in methods of class- 
room teaching consider that the kindergarten-primary grade child 
represents a period of childhood in Arhich the use of similar methods 
and materials of instruction is essential. Differences in the work 
planned among the grades are matters of degree of skill and habit 
formation to be attained rather than the kinds of subject matter to 
be included in the educationift program. Segregation of kinder- 
garten supervision, then, is out of keeping with modem ideas' of 
^ucation. For the combined unit of work the supervison must, nf 
course, be thot oughly prepared in training and in experience. 

In the group of cities not having Tcind^gartens the grade super- 
vision is delegated to supervisors as follows: 

SupenrlRlon for primary grades only ; 126 

Supervision for elementary grades . 

Supervision for primary and elementary grades In the same system, bat 

under separate superrleora.^. 3 .. , . gg ^ 


Total..... 


280 
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r No grade unit stands out as “ common practice ” in the supervision 
of this group of grades. It could easily be inferred that size of school 
^stem and tradition or precedent influenced the formation of these 
units. In the systems having both primary and elementary grade 
supervisors there are practically no instances in .which one or the 
other is given authority to coordinate the work' of both units. In 
such an organization the two supervisors may cooperate and produce 
an excdlently uniBed program with their* two groups of teachera. 
There is a danger, however, that two types of work may be carried 
on within the same system unless the superintendent assumes the 
rosjjonsibility for coordination. 

'i^e large cities employing great numbers of teachers necessarily 
divide their supervisory responsibilities among several i>eople. They 
provide separate supervision for kindergarten, primary, arid elemen- 
taiy grades or for kindergarten-primary and elementary grades.' 
Iletw^ the two, practice in city school systems is about equally 
divided. In either case there is great need for Coordination of work. 
The organization of the elementary -unit of scl^ls in Rochester, 
N. Y,, not only cares for this coordination, but seetns efl'ectively 
planned to give immediate, help in conveying its ideas of coordina- 
tion to inexperienced teachers and to those new to the school system. 
The director of elementary education Is re^oinsible fbr the whole 
unit of seven grades, kindergarten through the sixth. iVssistants are 
given charge of kindergarten-primary grades and of the upi)er 
elementary grades. A number of ejiossroom teachers are kept in 
readiness to accept assignments for helping less experieqeed teachers 
by spending a day or more with tlicm. For a large city such, an 
organization, carefully administered, should produce coordinated and 
consistent effort amon^its teaching and supervisory force, 

A third section of the lower grader unit’ is being introduced with 
the nursery school. In several cities nursery schools ore housed and 
occasionally equipped by the public-sChool system. Payment of the 
. teacher’s salary from-public funds is usually not permitted under pres- 
ent laws and regulations. Supervision of these nursery schools is 
cared for in a number of ways, seemingly determined, in each case by 
the group of people or the department of the school system taking the 
initiative in organizing the' school. These include a philanthropic,* 

* privately organized group, a group of research -workers, the depart-' 
ment of home economics'in a high ^hool, and the supervisors of 
Idndergarten-primary grades. .The nursery school ip its. process of 
development offers an exceptional opportunity for coordinated effort 
to the groups of workers interested in the physical, social, and intel- 
lectual development of children. Only through such cooperation can 
satisfactory wprk be effected. 
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> Data for the discussion of types of supeirisory organization for 
kind^gai’ten'primar^ grades were obtained during the fall of 1^6 
from >1,977 replies to an inquiry which was addressed to all super- 
intendents of schools. These, 1,977 represent 69 per cent of all cities 
in the- country having a population of 2,600 or more. . * * 

Two-thirds of the replies came from superintendents of school sys- 
tems in small cities; four-fifths of tliese. superintehdents either ' „ 

assume the responsibility of supervising the kindergartens and ele- 
mentary grades or delegate it to principal^' and supervising teachers. 

The other third of the superintendents replied that they employed 
general supervisors for these, grades, an wdlysis of which has just 
been jgiven.. The following table’ gives -detailed distribution of the 
replies which furnished the information for the pr|.vious discussion : 

Tabls 8. — Typea of aupfrviaory oryarUsatUfn 

^ A 

" OISTaiBUTBD BY SIZE OE CITIES 


CltUt ‘ 

. RepUei 

Per oont 
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1 

Com- 
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lary 
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pri- 
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pri- 
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ry 
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gar- 
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• 
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68 
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4» 
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07 

82 

02 

07 

77 

88 

14 

81 

63 

54 

47 

1 

14 

8 

U 

» 

22 

6 

6 

6 

S 

21 

45 

60 

4 

20 

40 

62. 

6 

14^ 

- s 

68 

187 

167 
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ea ToUl 

-1 

urn 

1 



106 

86 

41 

"118 

126 

88 

649 

• 

DISTRIBUTED BY OBOaBAPHICAL DIVISIONS 

East 

Bouth 

Oreai Lakes reftlon 

Great Plalna rs^on j... 

Wtet_ 

Country as a whole. . 

. ♦ 

1 

m 

368 

453 

373 

100 

71 
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77 

70 

71 

28 

83.6 

82 

23.8 
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66 

14 

61 

86 

20 
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18 

1 

8 
7 
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8 
16 
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2 

88 

31 

36 

oT 

SO 

64 

21 
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10 

4 
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2 
6 
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6A 

67 

• 649 
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60 

27.8 
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; “ 

4t 
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i 
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This analysis' of administrative units of general supervision made 
according to the ^umber of timea each type occurs- in given'city sizes 
* ®,nd geographical divisions of the counti^ shows the general trend of 
educational policies of the superintendents of schools. It does not 
account for supervisory programs. A worthy study is needed to 
.show what the supervisors are doing to initiate and to perfect with 
their groups of teachers such methods of classroom management and 
I instruction as will comply with the b^ practice of the day. 
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Salaries paid to supervisors in city school systems seem to increaa 
with the age of ‘children or pupils supervised. ‘ The comparatiT® 
difficulties of teaching proper skills and behaviors to children in the 
first grades or of carrying them through the adolescent period haw, 
so far fts we know, never been presented. Consideration of the num- 
^ bers of pupils to be supervised would not seeip to show that kinder- 
garten-primary supervisors who cover an entira city, in which the 
elementary-grade pupds usually constitute 86 per cent of the teta[ 
school enrollipent) do any less 'work than high-school supervisors, 
Argi^ents for comparing amount of detailed administrative work 
required of grade and ^kindergarten-primary supervisors have little 
data to faU bock u|x>n, and the arj^ments for comparing si>ecialized 
training required would s^m tdshow little diflference in the required 
preparation for .the supervisors' of the different age levels of pupils 
ih schtml sy^ems. From the following figures it would seem desir- 
able to inquire into the reasons for the wide differences of salaries 
for supervisors of younger children and of elder children. 


Tablu 9 . — Median salariee of tuporviaory' officers for J926-S7* 
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< 

Kombsr 

of 

dtlss 

Directori sod suprrvlBOfi of-»^ 

Kinder^ 

gsrteoi 

Primary 

gzmdes 

m 
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grades 

Junior 

iiigh 

school 

Senior 
high 
school * 
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J 
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1.207 

13,317 

2.000 

2,007 

2,057 

2.S50 

13,500 

2,700 

2.583 

i.OSO 

$4,600 

3,700 

$6.Ta 

i‘05D 
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TBACHERa' 


PROFESSIONAL OR0ANI2AT1ONS 


The two national organizations representing teachers in kinder* 
garten-primary work are the International Kindergarten Union and 
the National Council of Primary Education. -Through the journal 
Childltood Education the interests of nursery/ kindergarten, and 
primary education are presented, and news of activities among mem> 
bers of the two organizations is distributed. On the program of the 
International Kindergarten Union Convention all three sections of 
the unit of early childhood education have been.^it^nted in the past 
two years, ^le same is true of the annual raeetin ; of the National 
Council of Primary Education, and for the past bro years the meet-, 
ings of tlie two organizations during the superintendence convention 
^have keen combined. * 

.'Pie department of kindergarten education of the National Educa- 
tion Association has now become the department of kindergarten- 
primary education. In State and local prof^ional organizations 
’ there ore great opiiortunities to create closer afliiliations of kinder- 
garten and primary work. A study made by the joint committee of 
the International Kindergarten Union and National Council *of Pri- 
mary Education found that in 18 State teacher associations there are 
divisions of kindergarteft-primary education; In 10 associations there 
ore divisions of primary education and 10 there are kindergarten 
divisions,’ 8 <if these kindergarten and primary divisions being in 
the same States ; 3 States have only “ elementary ” divisions, and 
from 17 States there were no reports of any divisions representing . 
'the interest of kindergarten-primary teachers. Of 175 local teach- 
ters’ professional organizations reporting, 71 were for kindergarten 
teachers, 81. for primary teachers, and 78 were for kindergarten- 
primary and kindergarten-elementary grade teachers. Many of the 
cities where' clubs exist for primary teachers only ihay not support 
kindergartens, but there are always primary grades where kinder- 
gartens are a part of the school system, and there can seem to be 
little reason for totally segregating the professional meetings'of the 
two groups of teachers. 


, SUMMARY* 

Considering Che pi'esent interests in professional advancement ex- 
pressed by teachers of all grades, and the present educational pro- 
grams for children, for teacher training, and for ^upervi^ro, in the 
nursery-kindergailen-primaty field, the weight of opinion seems to 
be definitely set toward a unification program on a high professional 
i)lane for the education of young children. ' . 

I, tn the light of the^ facts the description of the elementary school 
given on pages 11-18 in the fifth yearb66k of the department of ■ 
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w BIENNIAL' SURVEY OP EDUCATION, 1924-;^ 

su^riiit6ndeDC6 botH expresses current .practice end anticipates its 

. universal acQeptanee: " 

* — » 

. 'Tbe jelementarr Scbool comprises the kindergarten and grades 1 to 6, the 
kindergarten being recognized aa the introductory aectlon of the eiementary 
unit. .TOere is also a growing tendency to make provtslon for children of 
preschool or nursery age. 

This large elementary unit is often broken up Into ^taller units. To illus-' 
trate, the phrase " kindergartenprimary unit" has been used In som6 teacher- 
training institutions and in some school systems to designate the period of 
school life from 4 Or 5, to 8 or 9 years. In the few Instltutiuns in irhlch the 
nursery schoid has begun to function the unit is referred to as the nursery- 
• kindergarten-primary unit, '^e period is in some places desisted us that of 
early elementary education. ^ ■ 

Then follows a discu^ion of objectives of education similar to those 
' already presented in ^is report, and ^e statenaent continue; 

. . In the effort to attain^ these objectives it is important that beginning with 

. tlie nnrseryJtlndergarten-prlmary. unit the subject matter and acUvlfles of the 

curriculum be selected And organized with the Iden of providing a continuous 
and progressive series of experiences adapted at every step 'to tile maturity of 
, the children and to their capacity to assimilate and react to them- Hi hiirhu 
profitable ways. - . . '' 


